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Extract from Mr. Semple’s Second Journey in Spain. 


N the afternoon of the 16th of February I repaired to 
the gate of Carmona, where I found the muleteers and 
their cattle already collected. My portmanteau was placed on 
one side of the back of a mule, and balanced on the other 
with a large bundle of bucalao, or salt fish. I rode upon an ass 
without a bridle, with my pistols, my cloak, and my leathern 
wine-bottle, fastened to the pummel of my saddle. A woman, 
who was also going to Cordoba, sat in a kind of chair on the 
back of another ass; and about three o'clock, the principal 
carrier having given the signal, the whole procession, consist- 
' ing of five or six men, and nearly forty mules and asses, moved 
on along the road of Carmona. 

At this season nothing could surpass the beautiful appear- 
ance of the plain of Sevilla, covered with fields of rising corn 
and olive plantations. Here and there some of the later kinds 
of tress stood, yet bare of leaves, and presented striking con- 
trasts to the universal green which surrounded them. As we 
proceeded, the fields became less cultivated, and the hedges 
were in general of aloes mixed with pines. 

It was dark before we reached Ervizo, a stage of four leagues 
from Sevilla, and a place of about five hundred houses. The 
mules were all unloaded, and their burthens piled up together 
at one end of a hall paved with rough stones, which occupied 
the whole length of the house. At the other end was the fire- 
place, where the mistress of the house, expecting our arrival, 
was already busy in preparing our supper of salt fish, eggs, 
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and oil, After supper, each of the muleteers spread out the 
furniture and saddles of his mules for a bed ; whilst for mea 
few bundies of straw were laid side by side over the stones, 
on which, wrapped up in my cloak, [ slept soundly ‘till the 
morning. , 

It was eight o’clock on the 17th before our caravan was com- 
pletely in motion. The first part of our road was through a 
country of continued hills and dales, cultivated ip patches of 
beautiful greén, amid vast tracts of wild and’ batren fund. As 
we approach Carmona, a stage of two long leagues, the soil is 
in general of a sandier nature, but more extensively cultivated. 
This part of the country appeared. to be remarkably destitute 
of water; I did not observe a single brook all this morning. 
Near the road side was a peasant gurl seiling water ; and a Spa- 
nish soldier being drinking! atthe same tumej I went up to fol- 
low his example ; having drank a goblet full, L was proceeding 
to pay for it, but the gil informed me that the senor who had 
just: walked on had paid for me This is’ a custem very com- 
mon among all ranks in Spain, towards those whom they per- 
ceive to be strangers;, it is meant.to give an exalted idea of the 
generosity and magnificence of the Spanish character; and 
the-traveller will sometimes be surprised to find his dinner paid 
for at a pablic table by sonje unknown, wlio has left the house, 
whom he most ptobably will never see again, end whose very 
name is concealed from him. Inv the present instance, how- 
ever, I did not long remain ii:Jebted to my bare-legge! bene- 
factor ; he being ou foot | speedily overtook him, and although 
he positively refused to accept of money, he allowed ine to 
discharge the obligation, by a long draught out of my leathern 
bottle, which came away very lank from lis embrace. 

I was surrounded at the village of Posadas by people of all 
lasses, who, under various pretences, asked me a hundred 
questions, and examined minutely my cloak, my dress, and 
my English saddie. On my account a better supper was pre- 
pared than [had met with since léaving Sevilla. Five or six 
rabbits were broiled upon the embers, then pulled to pieces, 
pat into a large wooden bow!, ind over all was poured hot 
water, mixed with oil, vinegar, garlick, pimento, and salt. As 
usnal we sl sat down together, a large leathern bottle, holding 
about three quaits, was filled wiil tolerable wine, and being en- 
trusted to one of the company to act as our Ganymede, the 
repast began. For some tine hunger prevented all couversa- 
tion, bat our cupbearer performed iis office with such dexte- 
rity, that before supper was fitished onr bottle was emptied, 
aud the Andalusian peasant began to shew hitaself ia all his 
Vivacity. it was voted unanimensly that the botile should be 
replenished. They talked loud, they laughed, they sang, they 
cursed the French, and swore that ¢yen stiould all the rest of 
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Spain be overron, Andalasia was stifficient to protect itself 
from every invader. On a sudden a fierce quarrel arose ; high 
words passed, knives weit drawn, and [ expected to see our 
supper end in bloodshed ; when the hostess, after various -vgia 
aitempts to allay the storm, began to repeat the eveping'ser- 
vice to the Virgin. Immediately all was ,calm, the knives 
were,sheathed, al] hats were of, and at each pause the whole 


_assembly muriwured forth the response, and devoutly made the 
“sigo of the cross. As often as the quarrel seemed likely to be 


revewe.], the good woman. had secourse to the same expedient, 
and always with the same, success, vatil the anger of the par- 


‘ ° . . 
_lies being wearied out rather than assuaged, we broke up jn 
_ silence, if notin friendship. These Andalysians are certainly 


a strange, good-natused, ‘isascible, fickle, lively kind ofa 


“race. On the ensuing morning | expected to see some trades 


of a quarrel so violeat and fo recent; but far from it, the, par 
ties were now the best friends in the. world, and, although it 
was Sunday, were very busily engaged at.a game of cards. 

Our protracied stay at Posadas enabled. me to witness ope 


“of those scetfes which mark, as it were, the very outskitts, of 
war, and affect us more thap those of greater horror. A pobr 


womn of the place, had been informed that, her only son. was 


_killed im, battle, and she of course had. given herself ap to 


grief; but this very morning a peasant arrived with certajn 
intelligence, not only that her son. was living, bot that he was 
retually approaching the village, and noi above a league dis- 


tant from it. The first shock of these good tidings overpow- 


ered the mother’s feetings ; she ran ont inte ihe street, uttering 


screams of joy, and telling every one she met that, he was.not 


dead, that he was living, that he was approaching, that he 
would sopn, be in his dear mother’s house... Atter some time 
she exclaimed, “ But why do [ stop here ?. come, away, copie 
away, and meet him,” and so saying, attired as she was, she 
hurried into the road, and soon disappearéed.. But what can 
describe her return? Her ‘son tived, but alas!;how changed 
since last she saw him! His@rm had been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, the bandages of his wound were dyed with blood, 
he was pale and emaciated, and so weak that he. was with diffi- 
culty supported. on his ass, in.a.kind of cradle, by the help of 
a peasant who walked by his side. On the other side walked 
bis mother; now Jooking down on the ground, now up to 
Heaven, but chiefly on ber sou, with anxious eyes, and a 
countenance in which joy and grief, exultatidn and despon- 
dency, reigned by turns. ; 
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EMILY MARCHMONT, 


A TALE. 


MILY MARCHMONT was the daughter of reputable 

but not opulent parents, in -———-.. She had been brought 

up in the country, until the age of twelve or thirteen, when 

having the misfortune to lose her parents, who, from the em- 

barrassment of their circumstances, were unable to make any 

provision for her, she was received under the protection of her 

‘ sister, who was married and resided in London. Mr. and Mrs, 

Anstruther, though not affluent, were ia easy circumstances, 

and having as yet no children. of their own, considered the so- 

ciety of Emily an agreeable acquisition. They took some 

yeep with her education, and knowing that the course of a 

ew years might bring a young family round them, which 

' would have the first claim on their regard and property, they 

deemed it prudent that Emily should learn a business, by 

which, if occasion required, she might be enabled to carn a 

. Fespectable maintenance, assisted by what it might be in their 
_ power to do for her. 

Emily cheerfully complied with their wishes, and remained 
“happy and contented under their roof until she attained her 
‘sixteenth year, when a young man, nearly related to Mr. An- 

struther, réturned from sea, and as usual made his relation’s 
house his home while he was on shore. Charles Heseltine had 
“been just promoted to the rank of a lieutenant, was like Emily 
“an orphan, and about the age of twenty-two; his person was 
more interesting than handsome, and his manner distinguished 
“by an yor frankness and agreeable good humour which 
usually characterize an English sailor. He had, however, the 
air and address of a gentleman, and an honest and affectionate 
heart ; he was not without faults, yet they were chiefly faults 
incidental to his age and situation in life ; liberal almost to ex- 
"travagance, versatile almost to cupriciousness, and impetuous 
in a very high degree; yet these failings were tempered with 
‘so wany good and agreeable qualities, that they rather served 
‘ te mark his character with variety, than stamp it with disgrace. 
Mr. Anstruther and his wife regarded him with extreme par- 
tiality, and their encomiums in a great measure served to pre- 
ossess Emily in his favour, even before she had seen him. 
itinaie soon strengthened this prepossession into a warmer 
‘feeling, which was encouraged by the familiarity which their 
relationship allowed. 

Heseltine had hitherto amused himself with occasional gal- 
Jantries, but had never formed any serious attachment; the 
profession in which he was engaged afforded him no leisure for 
tender attachments, but the unassuming and sisterly kindness 
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.of Emily attracted his: notice; and upon a further acquain- 


tance, he formed such a favourable opinion of her disposition, 
as made him give her a preference over all he had seen ; his 


_ situation in life was too precarious for him to enter into any 


matrimonial engagement, and he therefore both prudently and 
honourably forbore. from muking or claiming any promises 


. which could at a fature period affect his honour or her peace 


of mind, and he returned to his ship, without any one suspect- 
ing the real state of his mind. 

After a twelve-month’s absence: he again returned ; his sen- 
timents were still the same, but his hopes of promotion were 
apparently nearer completion, and he no longer considered si- 
lence necessary... Mr. and Mis Anstruther, who were not long 
ignorant of Emily’s secret thoughts, beheld his return with 
mingled plexsure.and apprehension ; bad his situation in life 

ermitted an advantageous establishment, such an union would 
sate been most agreeable to their wishes; but convinced that 
Charles was nc ither by habit nor inclination calculated for any 
other sphere of life than the hazardous.one in which he then 
moved; they deemed it the height of imprudence to encou- 
rage views which could terminate only to the disadvantage of 
both parties, and deeply regretted that they had, in the begin- 
ning, permitted aa intimacy, of which they might have fore- 
seen the consequences. The mischief was however done, and 
without harshness and apparent injustice, it was too late to re- 
tract; tiusting therefore to. the good disposition of Emily, 
and the strict principles of integrity which had hitherto regu- 
lated the conduct of Heseltine, they suffered them to continue 
the intimacy without any other precaution. than occasional 
hints on the imprudence of early marriages, and the dangers 
to which those were exposing themselves who rashly entered 
on that state without certain means of future provision. 
These hints did not pass unnoticed by the young people, but 
instead of it having the desired effect, it only rendered them 
more cautious of betraying themselves, in the apprehension 
that their attachment was disapproved, and would be finally 
discouraged. 

As the period of separation approached, Heseltine yielding 
to his natural impetuosity, and sanguine in his hope of a pre- 
ferment which would materially augment his income, prevailed 
on Emily to consent to a private marriage, candidly acquaint- 
ing her how much he could spare for her maintenance, and as- 
suring her that a short time would enable him to support her 
in that independence which was his first wish. Emily was too 
disinterested to admit of doubt or dissatisfaction ; and trusting 
to the affection of her sister for forgiveness, and the honour of 
Heseltine for protection, should the former be denied, she gave 
him her hand who already possessed her heart. 
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As they had hoped, Mr. and-Mrs. Anstruther were more 
concerned than incensed at this rash step ; their greater kuow- 
ledge of the world evabled them'to foresee ditheulties of whieh 
the young couple had no idea ; but advice:was now too ‘late, 
and rewonstrance would but wear the aspect of unkindness. 

Obeying the first impulse of affection, not unmixed with 
pride, Heseltine insisted on his wife’s relinquishing her busi- 
ness, and .as the limited allowance he could at that time set 
apart for his wife would not admit of a convenient establish- 
ment, he gladly availed himself of the proposal made by’ My. 
Anstrather, that Emily should stil) remain with them. This 
being arranged to their mutual satisfaction, Lieseltine parted 
from his wife with the most sincere and tender regret, and 
again returned to his duty. 

The tide of happiness in the heart of Emily had now:risen 
to its height; but 1s ebb was to be marked with anxiety and 
disappointment. Every blast of wind was a source of disap- 
ointment ; every morning's post was expected with pertur- 
‘bation and eagerness. Heseliine wrote punctually ; but to the 
trembling apprehensions of Emily, the smallest diminution of 
ardour appeared like coldness, and she never read of his touch- 
ing at any port, without feeling a secret alarm that he might 
have seen some more attractive temale, on whose account hie 
might regret his anion with her. Thus was her highest felicity 

damped by her own sensibility, and agonizing fears substituted 
for security and comfort. The absence of Heseltine was this 
time of short duration ; he returned cheerful, happy, and faith- 
fal! Emily forgot all her alarms, and lisiened to the delusions 
of hope, which promised continued felicity. Short-sighted 
Emily ! your troubles were as yet but imaginary ; soon will 
reality present a scene of woe, which for ever obscures all 
those visionary prospects. The affairs of Mr. Austruther 
having suflered a temporary derangement, and a lucrative esta- 
blishment offering in the Easi-Indies, he came to a resolution 
of accepting it, and his wife willingly consented to accompany 
him. This occurred soon after the departure of Heseltine ; 
and Emily, unwilling to relinquish the frequent opportunities 
of seeing him, which her residence in London afforded, besides 
the hazard of such along voyage in her peculiar situation, 
rendered it impossible for her to join them ; she therefore 
judged it expedient to take a lodging for herself, in which her 
sister took care to see her comfortably settled before she quitted 
England, 

‘The separation was painful on all sides; but Emily looked 
forward to maternal pleasures as a solace, and busied herself 
in preparations for an event which she fondly hoped would 
augmeni her happiness. The expences incidental to her sita- 
ation augmented beyond her calculation, and as Heseltine was 
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appointed ‘to a distant station, her remittances were less punc- 
tual: The birth of a female child afforded Emily extreme de- 
light, aud she’ recovered to perform her maternal duties with 
assiduity and satisfaction; but jast at this particular crisis, a 
new subject of alarm presented itself Several of her letters - 
to. Heseliine remaimed unaaswered, and she began to torment 
herself with fresh alarms; at length she received a letter from 

hian ; but what was her astonishinent and indignation, on find- 

ntg that Charles, ignorant of domestic concerns and the con- 

conmitant expenditures, accused her of extravagance, and 

begged her io be more economical, as his income was insuffis 

cient for her maintenance. For some moments her résentment 

wus' equal to her grief; but affection finds ready excuses fora 

béloved object, and she satisfied herself with the idea, that as 

his inexperience rendered it impossible for him to judge how 

prudently stre had managed while she had contrived to subsist ‘ 
séven months upon thirty pounds, she satisfied herself that at 

his return fre would be convinced how much he had wronged 

her tm deeming her extravagant. She once thought of again 

resuming her business; but the care her child required ren- 

déred that plan impracticable, and she at last came to.a resolu- 

uo of discharging her servant and doing the necessary offices 

herself, ‘as the readiest method of reducing her expences. 

This she accordingly did, and wrote her husband word of ‘it; 

im the course of three weeks he answered it, and approved ihe 

measure, 

This seerning indifference to her comfort and convenience 
gave a fresh pang to the heart of Emily. Her spirits sunk, 
and being wholly unaccustomed to any. fatiguing exertions, 
she found herself’ generally weak aud exhausted by the occu- 
pations of the day. To complete her misfortune, her child 
sickened of the measles at a time when she ‘had but a couple 
of gninéas in the bouse. Determined not to incur any unne- 
céssary expences, she watched by her child night and day, ’till 
at lenetlr the disorder taking an alarining turn, she was socom- 
pletely worn oul witht anxiety ond fatigue, as io beobliged ta 
sead jor a nurse. “Thus situated, she found it impossible to go. 
on without afarther supply, and applied to the agent for an ud 
Vanes, bat was relused, ou the plea that Licatenant Heseltine 
was already two hiindred pounds ‘in arrears to them. — This in- 
téllizence was overwhelming to Emily. ‘The distance her sis- 
ter was at réndetéd it imposstble for a supply to reach her in 
time for'the present exigence; ‘neither could she endure the 


thoreht oF troubling them with distresses which she had 


broueht on herse f Alo 1c rad friendk ss, she could! c xpect no 

ecredn, and whartwith ell tis horrors stured her ia‘the face. She 

foered co write to Ucseltine, and determined to stravele against 

her misfortunes as long os she possibly could, ‘Lhe loss of her 
Q child 
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child completed the misery which surrounded her, and for se- 
veral weeks she was insensible even of her misfortunes. During 
her illness the mercenary wretches plundered her of every thing 
valuable, under the pretence.of providing her with proper nou- 
rishment; and a letter, which arrived from her husband, 
was returned, because the unfeeling landlady refused to pay 
the postage. 

When Emily returned to a consciousness of her melancholy 
situation, she found herself in a state of wretcheduess which 
rendered existence burthensome. Destitute. of money and 
cloaths, abandoned by society, and neglected by ber husband ; 
yet, even under this complicated :train of evils, her fortitude 
did not wholly forsake her. Unable todischarge the debts in- 
curred duriug her illness, she only intreated time, and changed 
her apartment for asingle room iv the same house, more meanly 
furnished, and consequently less expensive. As soon as her 
strength would permit, she made every exertion to procure 
some needlework, and was so fortunate as to succeed. Her 
mind thus employed, she gradually recovered ber health and 
comparative tranquillity of mind, when her peace of mind was 
completely destroyed by intelligence which reached her by the 
public prints, that her husband had fallen a victim to the yel- 
low fever. All his former unkindness was now attributed to 
ill health ; she felt all her tenderness revived, and yielded to 
the most heart-rending sorrow, until she was wholly incapable 
of making any farther exertions for her own support. Sick- 
ness and sorrow gradually reduced her to a most pitiable state, 
and a rapid consumption terminated at once her difficulties and 
sufferings. 

Let us now pursue the steps of Heseltine. He had loved his 
wife with an ardent affection ; but the situation for dissipation 
in which fortune had since thrown him, aod the improper ex- 
ample of licentious companions, had blunted those delicate 
feelings which could alone teach him to conduct himself with 
fidelity and tenderness towards an absent wife. Naturally 
prone to extravagance, he knew not how to curb his accus- 
tomed indulgence of his own caprices, and the additional ex- 
pences which his marriage had brought on, seemed to him 
both burihensome and unuecessary. Yielding to the petulance 
of the moment, he wrote the letter which gave Emily so much 
uneasiness, and considered her answer, and description of her 
embarrassments, as mere common-place excuses ; for those 
who have never Jaboured under any pecuniary difficulties them- 
selves, are apt to think lightly of evils which they do not feel. 
Engaged in a routine of pleasure when on shore, his regard for 
his wife gradually weakened, and in a moment of caprice he 
resolved to write her no more, but surprise ber by his unex- 
pected return. It was about this time that a young officer of 
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the same name died at Jamaica. Heseltine did not give the 
circumstance a thought, but amused himself with the idea of 
surprising his wife and embracing his infant; for although’ 
thoughtless and dissipated, the feelings of nature were not ex- 
tinct in his bosom. {[n short, he rewurned to England, sought 
out the residence of his wife, and experienced a shock which 
no language cen describe, at hearing that one grave contained 
the hapless Emily and her lovely babe ; an account that, was 
rendered still more agonizing, when he was informed, that bis 
own neglect, and absolyte want, had been the occasion of a 
misfortune be could never cease to deplore. Distracted and 
heart-broken, he quitted the house, repaired to the grave of his 
unfortunate wife, over which he breathed all ihe anguish of a 
self-accusing heart, and in a moment of phrenzy rasbly termi 
nated his own existence with a pistol. 

It is possible that there are not many instances in which an 
imprudent marriage is attended with such a dreadful catas- 
trophe; but there are few, who, from indiscrect connections, 
do not sooner or later find themselves involved in difficulties, 
and overwhelined with misfortunes, which patience and the 
exertion of reason might at first have averted. 





Memoir of Ferdinand Von Schill. 
et (Concluded from Page 991.) 


ie February, 1807, the king promoted Schill to the rank of 
captain. In the April following, he repaired to Swedish 
Pomerania, to prepare the way for a corps of Prassians under 
Blucher, which had landed at Stralsund, and was joined by 
part of Schill’s cavalry. Meanwhile the peace concluded at 
Tilsit frustrated the object of this expedition. On his return, 
Schill was appointed major; and, as a mark of publie grati- 
tude, bis corps, which was not disbanded, was permitted to 
bear his name, as well as that of the province in which it was 
stationed. It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm with 
which the hero, whose modesty was equalled only by his me- 
rits, was received at Berlin, whither he proceeded with the gar- 
rison of Colberg on the departure of the French, The inha- 
bitants of the metropolis vied with each other in paying him @ 
public tribute of esteem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, the king of Prussia formed 
out of Schill’s cavalry the second regiment of Brandenburg 
hussars, which was placed in garrison at Berlin. Here the ma- 
jor remained ’till the commencement of the late campaign 
against Austria, which again opened a field for the display of 
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his extraordinary talents. We know not the precise nature 
of the object which he had in view in his subsequent opera- 
tions, nor how far his conduct was sanctioned by his sove- 
reign; but from what he actually accomplished, there seems 
little doubt that, had fortune spared his life, the north of Ger- 
many might, by his spirited example, have been encouraged 
to throw off the French yoke, and the whole continent might 
at this moment have exhibited a very different aspect from 
what it at present wears, ; 

Under the pretext of exercising his men, Schill left Berlin 
with 450 of his hussars on the 28th of April, 1809. ° After the 
usual evolutions, he thus addressed them :—* Fellow soldiers, 
we are already on our march to avenge our good king, his al+ 
lies, our country, and every one of us, for the cruelties of the 
French. There is not an individnal among our number but 
what is ready to sacrifice his life for the good cause.” ‘The sol- 
diers agreed to follow their commander, who, commencing 
hostilities as soon as he had passed the Prussian frontiers, took 
four officers, 350 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, and two pair 
of colours, and killed, with his own hand, the French general, 
Vautier. Nine officers and 600 men were left on. the field of 
battle. Schill, on his side, lost six of his bravest officers, and 
100 men. This action was fought at Todendorf, near Magde- 
burg, on the opposite bank of the Elbe. 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry and infantry, secretly fol- 
lowed him from Berlin. With this reinforcement he made 
himself master of the little fortress of Domitz, in Meckien- 
burg, took S00 prisoners at Daingarien, on the frontiers of 
Swedish Pomerania, and killed 120 more. He put in requi- 
sition all the funds belonging to Jerome Buonaparte, and ad- 
vanced with such rapidity to Stralsund, as to surprise that im- 
portant place. On taking that city, be cut to pieces a French 
colonel, several officers, and 80 men, for firing on him and his 
troops afier they had surrendered at discretion, At Stralsund 
he found 450 pieces of caynon, and 2700 quintals of powder ; 
and being thus supplied with ammunition, be immediately set 
2000 peasants to work at the fortifications of the town, 

A considerable force of Datel and Danish troops was mean- 
while \advancing to regain Stralsuad, Schill’s corps now 
amounted to 3200 men, including 1500 Pomeranian militia, 
who had beep compelled to join it. The combined Dutch and 
Danes, amounting to 10,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, with 
SO pieces of cannon, were commanded by General Gratien, 
who had under him the Danish General Ewald. The Danes 
arrived by water under the British fag, which deceived the 
major, who, baving sent one of his officers to Heligoland, 
whe.ce he had not yet returned, mistook them for British 
troops. On the 3ist of May, the enemy advanced to the use 
Sault, 
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sault. Twice did the Dutch appear at the gate of Triebsec, 
and twice at the Kuiper gate, with bayonets fixed in order to 
force them. They at length accomplished their purpose, with 
the loss of a great number of men, and Sehill killed six with 
his own hand. As soon as the enemy entered the town, a ge- 
neral inassacre commenced ; it continued four hours, when the 
major was shot through the head by a Dutch soldier. The 
gate of Franken was still occupied by bis men. General Gra- 
tien ordered the massacre to cease, and it was agreed, that if 
two of Schill’s officers, Captain Rochow and another, should 
satisfy themselves respecting the death of their leader, the re- 
mainder of his corps should retire into Prussia. The major’s 
body having been shewn to these ofhicers, they fulfilled their 
agreement the same night, and retired with their arms and 
baggage. The head of the hero being previously cut off to 
be sent io Jerome Buonaparte, his corpse was interred in the 
night of the first of June 

In this desperate conflict the enemy lost the general of di- 
vision, Carteret, Colonels Barneburgh and Cisier, besides 
18 other otticers, and 800 men killed; and 12 officers, and 
600 men wounded. Schill’s corps lost its brave commander, 
G officers, and 400 men killed; 5 officers, and 300 men 
wounded ;-aud 11 officers, and 500 men taken prisoners. These 
11 officers anda great number of privates were shot by the or- 
ders of Buonaparte. 

Captain Rochow and several of Schill’s officers, who survived 
and escaped, are now in the British service. 


——— —— ee 


A Foreigner’s Sentiments onthe first View of London. 


5 if Am scarcely able to describe to you how muchI was 

struck with this city on the first view of it. The unifor- 
mity of buildings, which, as it were, set each other off, seemed 
to supply every deficiency of ornament or shew. The 
breadth of the streets, and the singular convenience of the 
pavement appropriated tor foot-passengers, the variety, the 
neatness, and the rich shew made by such a number of 
shops of every kind, formed a spectacle of so delightful and 
astonishing an appearance, as to conceive, must needs be 
seen. There are so many things laid open to view, and spread 
forth with so much art and attention, that till the eye is ac- 
customed tosights so various and brilliant, it must needs be 
weary. 

“ ‘You are not ignorant that London alone transacts two- 
thirds of the trade of the three kingdoms ; the splendour and 
activity of its retail trade, will not therefore surprise you ; 
: 702 but 
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but to také a view of the extent and grandeur of the com- 
merce of this first trading nation in the world, you must pene- 
trate the busy throng which constantly blockades the Stand, 
andproceed as I have done, ’ti!l you mix with the crowds 
Which fill up every avenue tothe custom-house ; you must next 
take boat to go down the Thaines, and see the bosom of 
that noble river, bearing thousands and thousands of vessels, 
some sailing up or down, going or coming from every part 
of the world, and others moored in several tiers as closely 
to each other as possible ; you will then confess that you have 
beheld nothing that can give you a stronger idea of the noble 
and happy effects of human industry. 

“ The architecture of the houses is the simplest possible, 

not to say mean; and consequently there is a sameness 
which is intolerable ; uniformity is the parent of disgust. 
They are almost all of them built with a small brick, either 
red, or of a dingy yellow, equally gloomy. The windows 
are for the most part without frames, and generally with- 
out shutters ; they have rather the appearance of small rec- 
tangular holes in the walls, than windows ; and though I am 
no architect, I very much suspect: that besides being disa- 
greeable to the eye without side, they do not keep out the 
weather. more within, than windows of a better fashion 
would do, 
_ “ Another mode in the construction of houses adopted here, 
18 not less heavy and dull in the opinion of a foreigner, which 
is placing iron rails against almost every house. The Eng- 
Jish have, indeed, more reasons than one for calling their 
houses castles. If the areas immediately before their houses 
require a defence of this kind, the sight of a number of heavy 
black iron bars is not less offensive.” 

Respecting the Thames, he observes, “ there is scarcely 
any part of the town from which that noble river that tra- 
verses it, can be seen. There are no quays, and excepting 
the bridges, which are really magnificent, and a few buildings, 
such as the Temple and Somerset Place, both banks of 
this delightful river are covered with the most filthy 
erections, old stabling, &c. Thus the part of the town 
which seems to admit of the most ornament is entirely ob- 
structed, and the inhabitants shut out from the richest pros- 
pect which the happy situation of this capital is capable of 
affording them.” 

Though we have been thus profuse in bringing forward 
the objections of an intelligent foreigner to our mode of 
building, &c. we cannot conclude these outlines of the to- 
pography of this great metropolis better than in the words 
of the author before quoted. He confesses, with respect 
to “ all his objections put together, disagreeable as they 
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may be, that they are fully compensated in more than one 

vay ; for instance, as by the extraordinary neatness of the 
dwellings, both within and without; by the exertions in 
point of commerce, and the universal industry which gives 
animation and spirit to every quarter of -the town, added 
to the variety of merchandize of eveiy kind exhibited in 
the windows of the different shops and. ware-houses, display- 
ing in the most i#genious manner a sight of the productions 
of all parts of the globe.” Aud he concludes, that © if 
the observation be just, which has been made of, a great city, 
that itis an epitome of the whole world,” it applies with pro- 
priety to no city somuch as io Loudon. 





THE MODERN LINCOLNSHIRE MAGICIAN. 
€ he's following extraordinary clit umstance happened. in 


Lincolnshire, in ‘the autuwn of 1807, and may be relied 
on as an absolute fact: 

The violence of a fall deprived Sit Heury F. of his faculties, 
and he lay entranced several bow? at le nath | his ree ollection 
returned—he faintly exclaimed, “ Where am Ef” and fook- 
ing up, found himself in the arais of a venerable oft! man, 
to whose kind offices Sir H. was probably indebted for his 
life. * You revive,” said the venetabie old wan: “ fear 
not, vonder house is mine ; I will support you to it; there you 
shall be comforted.” Sir H. expressed his gratitude: they 
walked gently to the house. The fricndiy assistance of the 
venerable old man and his servants restored Sir H. to his 
reason ;, his bewildered faculties were re-organised ; at length 
he suffered no inconvenience, except that occasioned by 
the bruise he received in the fall. Dinuer was announced, 
and the good old man entreated Sir H. to joia the party ; 
he accepted the invitation, and was shewn into 4 large ill, 
where he found sixteen covers; the party consisted of as 
maiy persons—no ladies were present. ‘Tle old man took 
the head of the table; an execllent dinner was served, and 
rational conversatio: } gave a zest to the repast. 

The gentleman on “the left hand of Sir H. asked him to 
drink a glass of wine; when the old man, in a dignified and 
authoritative tone, at the sawe time extending his hand, 
suid, “ No!” Sir HL. was astonished at the singularity of 
the .check, yet unwilling to offend, remained silent. The 
instant dinner was ‘over, the old man left the room, when 
one of the company addressed bim in the following words :— 
“ By what misfortune, Sir, have you been unhap; ily trepan- 


ned by that unfeeling wan who has quitted the room ? 
O 
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O Sir! you will have ample cause to curse the fatal hour 
that put you in his power, for you have no prospect in this 
world but misery and oppression ; perpetually subject to 
the capricious humour of the old man, you will remain in 
this mansion for the rest of your days ; your life, as mine is, 
will become burdensome ; and, driven to despair, your 
days will glide on, with regret and melancholy, in one 
cold and miserable meanness. ‘This, alas ! has been my lot for 
fifteen years ; and not mine only, but the lotof every one you 
see here, since their arrival at this cursed abode !” The pathe- 
tic manner that accompanied this cheeriess narrative, and 
the singular behaviour of the old man, awoke in Sir H.'s 
breast sentiments of horror, and he was Jost in stupor for 
some minutes; when, recovering, he said, “ By what authority 
can any man detain me against ny will? I will not submit ; 
1 will oppose him by force, if necessary.—* Ab, Sir!” ex- 
claimed a second gentleman, “ your argument is just, but 
your threats are vain; the old man, Sir, is a magician ; 
we know it by fatal experience : do not be rash, Sir; your 
attempt would prove futile, aud your punishment wonld be 
dreadtul.”—** I will endeavour to escape,” said Sir H. “ Your 
hopes are groundless,” rejoined a third gentleman; “ for 
jt was but six months ago, that, in an attempt to escape, 
I broke my leg.” Another said he had broken his arm, 
and that many had been killed by falls, iv similar endeavours : 
others had suddenly disappeared, and never been heard of, 
Sir H. was about to reply, when a servant entered the house, 
and said lis master wished to see him. “ Do not go, 
said one. “ Take my advice,” said another: “ for God’s, 
sake do not go.” The servant told Sir H. he had noth- 
ing to fear, and begged he would follow him to bis master ; 
he did, and found the old man seated at a table covered 
with adesert and wine ; he arose when Sir H. entered the 
room, and asked pardon for the apparent rudeness he was 
under the necessity of committing at dinner; “ for,” said 
he, “ Ian Dr. Willis; you must have heard of me ; 
I confine my practice entirely to cases of insanity ; and as 
I board and todge insane patients, mine is vulgarly called 


a mad-house. The persons you dined with are madmen: 


I was unwilling to teil you of this before dinner, fearing it 
would make you uneasy; for although t know them to be 
perfectly harmless, you very naturally might have apprehen- 
sions.” The surprise of Sir H. on hearing this was great ; but 
his fears subsiding, the doctor and he passed the evening 
rationably aud agreeably. 


Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of Captain John Shortland, of the Royal Navy. 


} E was born September 5, 1769, and went out with his 

father to Quebec, at the age of twelve years; in 1783 
he was appointed to the Latona frigate, and served four years 
in the West-Indies. At his retura to England in 1787, the 
expedition to New South Wales was in preparation, and he 
was received on board the Sirius; Commodore Philip. This 
vessel reached Botany Bay, January 20, 1788, so. that Mr. 
Shortland was present at the first settlement of that colony. 
He was sent by Governor Philip to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
obtain a supply of provisions; and reached Table Bay by the 
way of Cape Horn, January 1, 1789. He returned to Port 
Jackson after an absence of 219 days, 51 of which he lay in 
Table Bay ; so that he was only 168 days in circum-navigating 
the globe. 

Tae colony wanting farther supplies of provisions, Mr, 
Shortland was dispatched with a portion of the people to Nor- 
folk island, where the Sirius was wrecked. _ On this island Mr, 
Shortland remained eleven months, suffering great distress, 
He was at length relieved, and carried back to Sydney; whence 
he returned, by way of Batavia, to England, in April, 1792, 
When Captain Hunter of the Sirius, was appointed governor 
of New South Wales, Mr. Shortland accompanied him thi- 
ther, and speat five years on that service, in which he made se- 
veral voyages to distant parts and islands in the South Sea, 

He returned to England in 1800; was speedily promoted to 
the rank of master aud commander, and appointed tu the Pan- 
dour, of 44 gnns, as agent to the troops then goiug to Egypt. 
He next visited the coast of. Guinea, in the Trompeuse sloop, 
where he was made post into the Squirrel, which he brought to 
England in 1805. 

Captain Shortland was next ordered to the Halifax station, 
where he remained ‘ull the Junon French frigate was cap- 
tured by Captain Scott, in February, 1809; when the admiral 
appointed Captain Shortland to the prize. In September the 
Junou sailed from Halifax on a cruize; her crew being up- 
wards of a hundred deficieat in its complement. Decem- 
ber 13, four ships were discovered, suppused to be large Ja- 
maica men; but on approaching them, they were found to be 
four large frigates under Spanish colours. They answered the 
Spanish private signals speedily and correctly ; and were not 
suspected ‘till within gun-shot. They proved to be La Re- 
noumee, of 48 guns, 300 men; La Clorinde, of 48 guns, 
500 men; La Seiae, of 20 guns, 200 men; and La Loire, of 
20 guns, 200 men, conveying 400 soldiers to Guadaloupe. 
These four vessels closed on the Junon, and Captain Shortland 
was wounded with uncommon severity in defending his ship 
against 
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against so great an odds. He was taken below, and his ship 
was surrendered by his lieutenant. She sunk soon after the 
action. Captain Shordand was carried prisoner to Guada- 
loupe, where he died eight hours after the surrender of that 
island to’the British arms. We are happy to add, that Gene- 
ral Ernonf:and.his officers shewed him every possible respect, 
and afiorded bim every alleviation of his sufferings in their 
power. :"Phey allowed his own ollicers their parole, in order to 
wait upon him. Bred to. the sea from childhood, taught sea- 
manship by -his father, aad animated by the soul of a hero, 
Captain Shortland bas not left a better, or a more gallant offi- 
cer behind hin. 





ACCOUNT OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


S very few persons are aware of the share which Lucien 
Buonaparte had in dissolving the French councils, and 
thereby seating his brother as sovereign of France, we annex a 
slight history of that event, leaving further memoirs of this 
personage to a future opportunity. ; 

When Buonaparste arrived in Paris after his dastardly 
flight from Egypt, he intrigued with Syeyes : and Was sup- 
ported in his projects by Fouche, minister of justice, after- 
wards minister of police, and lately exiled, perhaps im- 
prisoned: by Cambaceres, and by Talleyrand Perigord, then 
ex-minister of exterior relations ; since in disgrace, and keeper 
of Ferdinand, king of Spain. 

The 18th of Brumaire, a month after the arrival of Buona- 
parte, those members of the council of ancients who were 
of the party, assembled at an earlier hour than usual; and 
after the necessary harangues, determined to transfer their 
sittings from Paris to St. Cloud ; and to give to General Buona- 
parte the command of the troops of Paris. Buonaparte 
presented hitmself at the bar ; surrounded by Generals Murat, 
Lannes, Berthier, Serrurier, Andreossi, Marmont, Moreau, 
Macdonald, and Lefebvre. The assembly of five hundred, 
was all astonishment at this assumption of power by the 
council of ancients; but however, the directory being dis- 
solved, some of the directors ran away, and those in the 
plot being received into the council of ancients, of which a 
committee performed the functions of government, the power 
pow centered inthat body. 

The next day (19tb) the glitter of arms surrounded the 
representative body at St. Cloud, and the government was 
now completely in the power of whoever commanded the 
soldiery. The separate assemblies were in a state of ferment, 
when it was proposed that every member should swear to 
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maihtam the constitution : this was done man by man : and 
soun aiter Getieral’ Baonapirte arrived. He first. harangued 
the councf ‘of ancients, where his friends Were in expecta- 
tion of hin: This having diselésed the intention of the 
late movement, te next proceeded to the assembly of five 
hdndred. On being announced, the assembly was gern 
by 4 transport. of fury. Several deputies were armed a 
daggers. © Aste advanced in. the hall, an attempt was made 7 
surround him,’ The assembly wow presentéd a spectacle o! 
great confusion : some rising to oppose him; some to defend 
him. Cries of a bas le tyran! hors de la loi le dictatew : 
[down With The tyrant! outlaw the dictator 7] ThE Con- 
fusion was heard if the duterhall, and: General Lefebvre, 
with grenadiers, &c. carried off Buonaparte, who turned 
deadly pate 5 «nd was with the utmost difficulty kept ro 
swooning. |The fory of -the assembly now turned. on Ms 
brother Lucien, who was presidegt of the assembly. Violence 
and thteats were employed to idace him ) prodounce the 
outlawry. He qnitted the chair to ocedpy. the tribane, 
and address tire assembly ; but was recalled to the chais. 
In rettrning therefore toward ihe chair, he took off hfs 
cloak, his toga, and his scarf ; amd declared that he abdicated 
the office of uiagistracy that had béen vonfided to hin. 
At this act, implying little short of the dissolution of the 
assembly, the fury redoubled ; and the life of Lucien was in 
danger. Napoleon being. something recovered, for whieh 
this action of Lucien had afforded ime, sent a nutnber 
of grenadiers to his succour, (bat did hot venture ih again 
himself) and these conveyed him out of the hall, in safety. 
The soldiers were Jong in suspétice What steps ‘to take : 
but Napoleon Budnaparte being’ coansclled by dmeicn, and 
re-animated by his advice ; the ¢rénadiers sl8o seeing the 
president of the assembly at their head, being ¢xcited by his 
cloquent and impassioned address, éonfiding in thé dignity 
of his office, feehng for the supposed vidtence offered him, 
and injustice done him, and being also inflamed by’ the 
nilitary vehemence of General Lefebvre, they expressed their 
readiness to execute the orders of their general. Hé pfotited 
by this disposition, and directed thedt to disperse the assem- 
bly; this, after an ineffectual obstinucy, was accomplished, 
aud Napoleon, at last, succeeded, by the trelp'of Lauciei. 
Though Lucien thus contribated to raise his brother to the 
consulat, and was undoubtedly the principal cause of effecting 
that purpose, yet be has Opposed him on other occasions, with- 


out reserve. He remonstrated all in his power, against the 


folly of assuming the title of empéror; he solicited the life of 
the dake of Enghien, in conjunction with others of the 
Buonaparte family, especially Madame, the mother of the 
Vol. 50. 7 P 
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emperor; finding his advice of no avail; ‘he withdrew from 
France, selected a residence in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
amused himself with virtuous researches, and. wished to be 

rivate if not forgotten. This. felicity has. been .denied him. 
de has brought off all that he possibly could af his property, 
his jewels, pictures, &c. from which it is inferred that his 
foresight of the necessity of. his evasion, was not sudden. . He 
had acquired immense wealth: it is probable that he has secured 
a great portion of it in America, whither, we suppose, he will 
ultimately proceed. 





An ANECDOTE. 


UEEN ELIZABETH: iohabited a house composed. of 
lath and plaster in Cross-street, [slington, whilst her Jord- 
treasurer is said to have ocgupied the house now known by 
‘the sign of the Queen’s Head, in the Lower-street of the same 
‘village, which affords a just specimen of the prevailing mode 
of building at the close of .the sixteenth century. Stories 
projecting over each other’ as they ascended, and windows ad- 
wancing still further, and. oceupying almost the whole of the 
.front of the house, belong to the same period. 





A QUESTION, addressed ‘to: Mr. J: B: Chivers, Teacher of 
Mathematics, §c. St. Austle, by J. Beckerleg, Schoolmaster of 
his Majesty's Ship Caledoma. 


ERP.LEX’D with cares; or tir’d:with recent toils, 
To seek some friendly solace,lo! I fly: 
To the sequester’d friend, of various spoils, 
And in its baimy bosom safely lie; 
There, lightly fann’d by the refreshing breeze, 
While this fain’d vessel ploughs the wat’ry waste, 
Or proudly crujzing in the neighb’ring seas, 


Te please the bold commander’s manly taste, 


Thy friendly aid, dear Chivers, I implore, 

To tell the name of my sequester’d friend ;* 
For thou art skill’d in mathematic lore, 

And to thy numerous friends thy aid pray lend. 


* From the following equations viz. 
x?y-++-y2==392 
x*-yz==275 
x*y*—7= 1745 

Where x, y, and z, shew the places of the Ictters in the alphe 
bet, which compose the name. 
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THE LAST TOKEN; OR “ REMEMBER ME.” 
WRITTEN ON THE PRINCESS AMELIA’S MOURNFUL PRESENT TO 


HIS MAJESTY. 


By PETER PINDAR, Esq. 


Witt all the virtues blest, and ev’ry grace, 
To charm the world, and dignify her tacey 
Life’s taper losing fast its feeble fire, 

The fair AMELIA thus bespoke her sire; 


** Faint on the bed of sickness lying, 
My spirit from its mansion flying, 
Not long the light these languid eyes will see, 
My friend, my father, and my king, | 
Oh wear a daughter’s mournful ring,’ * 
Receive the token, and remember me!” 





‘For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
ELEGY, INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 


| ft agen friendship can a tribute pay 

To worth, and ripening virtne, such as thine, 

Well mayst thou, L c, claim the muse’s lay, 
To bid the laurel round thyjbrew entwine. 





Ere yet thy footsteps quit the peaceful spot, 
Where science dawn’d upon thy opening mind, 
Or yet the bard, far distant, seeks his lot, 
To deepest grief who is a prey consign’d; 


Accept this lay, the offspring of an heart 
Unusus’d a false, assuming garb to wear. 
And never may my tongue a thought impart 

Repugaant to my soul, and insincere! 


Know then, fond youth, the dangerous time is nigh, 
When lurking vice a pleasing face assumes, 
Array’d in ev’ry charm to please the eye; 
Like flow'rets, round she seems to shed perfumes. 


While yet the blood runs freely thro’ the veins, 
And ardent passions urge their utmost pow’rs, 

Then is the time when oft temptation reigns, 
And syren pleasure Jures thee to her bow’rs, 


But Oh shun fashion’s walk and folly’s maze ! 
In which, attracted, thousands daily stray, 
And led resistless, on the phantoms gaze, 
*Till clouds of woe obscure their devious way. 


Ab! what avails, tho’ Britain born, that name, 
Or what the liberty our fathers gave, 
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If o’er the mind fell passions influence, claim; ., . 
r Wil not their fetters make thee still a slave? er 


if| 


Flee then the approach of ease and sloth supine, 
The toilsome path of industry regard ; 

Let steady perseverance still be thine; 
And virtuous faine Shall bé the bright reward. = 


Methinks the muse prophetic can descry, 
As years roll on, preferment on. thee smile; 
And view thy soaring genius tow’ ring highs 
Above the arts which little minds beguile. 


Meanwhile, in wisdom, as {n years mature, 
She views thee candid, generous, and free. 
Oh may’st thou answer afi her Wishes pore, 
And be whate’er thy friend desires to see ; - 


But check, ‘my muse, this uniptended strain, 
Lest dA the wings of partial erie denip borne, 
I should torsake the honest part and plain, 
Aad praise his Virtues whom I meant to warn, 


Beware, in prosp’rous as in adverse hour ; 
If fortune smiles, let not her joys elate 5 

If Heaven her bounties on thee deigns to show’r, 
Let not thuse gifts ambitious pride create, 


And still may virtue be thy constant guide, 
Thy joy, domestic happiness and peace ; 
Wisdom and guodness o’er thy ways preside, 

And Jead at jast thy sonk ro realms of eabe. 


























INVOCATION TO HEALTH. | ‘ 
WRITTEN DURING AN INDISPOSITION. 


H lovely health! I supplicate thine aid! 
Come to my arms, thou ever-blooming maid! 
I hourly ‘sigh to view thy lovely face, 
And long to clasp thec in a fond embrace! 


Dost thou, fair nymph! reside in jasmine bowers, 
Reclin’d apoh a couch of fragrant flowers? 

Or dost tflua wand:r near yon thorny dell, 
Charm’d with the plaints of mourntul Philomel? 


Tl search thy fav’rite watk, the verdant lawn, 
Ere the blithe sky-lark wakes the ruddy morn; 
Hope will assist to bring thy form to view, 
Fair as-young roses wash’d in silver dew. 


But ah! thou’rt fled from hence! and now what gale 
‘To me can clothe with beauty hill oF vale? 

Like dark December, moist with drenching rain, 
‘Thy gloomy influence saddens all the plain. 


Return Hygeia, Oh retarn! and bring 
‘The glow of summer, and the sweets of spring ; 
Come sylph divine; my dtvoping spirits raise, 
And then my lyre shall vibrate with thy praise. 


